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CHAPTER I 
THE MAN 


Richard Cabot's writings are best described as “wisdom 
literature" for it is part of the body of thought left us by 
men of perceptiveness and insight which fails to fall into any 
accepted classification, It is not formal philosophy, for it is 
not abstract, historically oriented or in a technical language. 
It is not theology, though much of it is about God and man from 
a religious point of view, for Cabot was basically a doctor. 


It ig not belles lettres and it is above the type known as "in- 


spirational,".so there seems no rubric left to cover Cabot’s 
work save “wisdom literature,” 

It is a fitting title, for Dr. Cabot's contributions 
were extracted directly from his own experience by his own in- 
sight into it. He was something of @ genius in his ability to 
catch the significant aspect of any given moment's reality. In 
this he resembled his distinguished colleague, William James, 
whose genius also was to capture the insight hovering on the 
margins of consciousness and drag it across the threshold of 
reason with words. 

This process requires, first, keen sight, the ability 
‘to see what is before one's nose, and, secondly, the power to 
see its relation to other objects, perhaps invisible. One must 
‘have both sight and insight, A singuler rr is called for 
in making, criticizing and formuleting these observations, for 
all else depends on that. The fruit of this honesty is origin- 


ality in the sense not necessarily of novelty, but in the sense 


of genuineness, of having grown naturally from the facts of a 
situation and of being 4 valid representation of them. More 

than the bare facts, the meaning of the facts also is transmitted, 
grasped and mastered by an intuitive awareness of the truth. It 
is because Dr. Cabot’s observations have the freshness and orig- 
inality of this sort of insight that he is worthy to be called 

a genius. 

The experience on which Cabot drew was particularly 
broad and varied. He was first of all a doctor of medicine and 
he was commonly known as "Dr. Cabot,* his title indicating no 
mere academic eminence, but the concrete and serviceable skill’ 
of a medical practitioner. In this field he was prominent in 
several areas, Purely as a scientist he did pioneer work on the 
blood and on the heart, and he wrote a basic textbook on diagnosis 
which went into several editions almost immediately. Ge taught 
Clinical Medicine for fourteen years at the Harvard Medical 
School and he introduced the case metnod of training in diagnosis. 
All his life he kept up a vivid-interest in the ethical and 
economic problems of medicine and was a prominent member of the 
various medical societies to which he belonged. In his Laces 
years, he promoted two major services for the better service of 
the oittént: group medicine and The Institute for the Clinical 
Training of Ministers. He was on the staff of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital Eee Gvrerarers and carried a considerable pri- 


noms 


vate practice as well. 
Another major concern of Cabot's was social work, in 
which he was one of the pioneers, Early in this century Cabot 


became interested in social work through the need he saw and 


- lwho's Who, 1938-39, Vol. 29, New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 


1938, p. 749 | 
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answered for home visiting service in connection with the 
clinical services at the Massachusetts General Hospital. He was 
a frequent speaker and writer on behalf of secial work and as & 
guarantor of the Survey magazine helped to promote its journal- 
istic expression, Some of his books are chiefly concerned to 
offer a theory of social work sufficiently inclusive to cover the 
then rapidly developing practice, 

In addition, Cabot was active in philosophical studies, 
He was a devoted disciple of Josiah Royce’s and taught for him 
his Seminar in Logic in the academic year 1903-4, as well as 
participating constantly in Royce’s seminars as a student. This 
side of his atoreate was best expressed when he was appointed 
Professor of Social Ethics in 1920 at events. 

As hobbies Cabot was devoted to music (the violin and 
choral conducting), to outdoor life, to travel and to talk with 
friends. He wrote three score books and articles on non-medical 
subjects, almost as many more in the medical field, and yet he 
left one hundred five large filing boxes of chiefly unpublished 
material, He iia it is clear, @ man of great energy and of 
considerable organizing view: Only by such talents could he 
have kept so many interests tees from confusion and superficial 
treatment, | 7 

In all these undertakings Dr. Cabot was vividly interested 
and vitally alive. When he undertook to support or achieve 
something he gave ais whole energy to the task until it should 


be accomplished. He knew how to throw all his weight to one 
point at one time and 80 make it count to the utmost. He lost 
little time in useless worry or ill-thought-out effort. Con- 
sequently he was always completely in action in these various 
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concerns. They poured in on him a steady stream of experiences, 
data, insights and analogies. He gave to these causes devotion, 
thought and persuasion. Thus Dr. Cabot was rich in the raw 
material of wisdom, namely human experience. He was forever 
using medical analogies in explaining personal problems, forever 
pushing the clinical diagnosis back into the home conditions 
which had produced the disease, forever. suceeded the ethical 
validity of medical lying. He had not only the sen ot the three 
fields in which he worked, but he had the product of the three 
multiplied together, Three distinct viewpoints wnere constantly 
in his mind and therefore the number and variety of ideas he 
considered was lerger than average. Moreover, ne had to unite 
the three into one for ape own peace of mind end this pushed him 
back to the common humen factor on them all, freeing him from the 
curse of specialism, and putting his work in the broad stream of 
"wisdom literature," 

This extraordinary record,of activity is characteristic 
of the age in which Cabot lived. Born soon after the Civil War, 
May 2lst, 1868, Cabot grew up into an age of expansion and 
prosperity. Great reforms were afoot and a ee of the 
humen race onward and upward forever" never seemed more probable, 
It was an age which had accepted the gospel of work as taught by 
Carlyle and, later, Kipling, and exemplified in Theodore Roosevelt. 
It is, therefore, not so surprising that he accomplished so much, 
‘3 that he used so much discrimination in doing so. This may 
best be atizibuted to Cabot’s long line of Puritan ancestors, for 
he was one of the Cabots famous in the verse about Boston. 

Significantly, Dr. Cabot’s father, James Elliot Cabot 
(1821-1903), was Emerson's literary executor. He edited the 
standard edition of Emerson's works and prepared the official 
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memoir.? His son absorbed @ great deal of Emerson's wisdom, 
Emerson’s thought and language appear more frequently than any 
other in Cabot's pages, though Cabot was a sharp critic of the 
vegnweree of much Transcendental ism. Still, the Romantic empha- 
sis on intuition and insigiut supplemented well the rigorous 
late-nineteenth century scientific discipline which Cabot received 
and blended with it. to make the well-rounded and vital man Dr. 
Cabot was, 

The sort of persons Dr. Cabot’s parents were is indie 

cated by these two reminiscences from an early work of his; 

I remember my father’s reading aloud to us children and 
how we caught the enthusiasm which he did not express but 
could not help showing for what he was reading. 

Il remember that my own mother, as a member of the | 
Brookline (Mass.) school committee, always had put upon her-- 
I could guess why--the duty of telling superannuated teachers 
that it was tneir time to go. ... . They came out still 
loving her as a friend, because she néver allowed them to 
feel that her relation to them was merely an official 
relation. 

Cabot’s admiration for heroism and his sensitivity to human feeling 
have their origin in parents such as these, The fineness of 
feeling and the sense of civic responsibility shown here continued 
into Richard Cabot’s life. 

His education was traditional and he did well at it. He 
was at Harvard (1885-9) in the neyday of the free elective systen, 


but appears to have been a serious student and to have profited 


despite. Josiah Royce and the other members of Harvard's then 


3 , | 
James Elliot Cabot, ed., The Works of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Standard Library Eaition, 14 vols., boston: Houghton 

Te. 1663-1895). The last two volumes, later published separately, 


contain J. BE. Cabot’s Memoir. 


| *pichard C. Cabot, Sbrietiens sy and Sex, N. Y. Macmillan, 
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great Department of Philosophy seem to nave been the major 
influences on his mind at this time. From Royce, Cabot learned 

a great lesson in the art of thinking. Young Cabot submitted a 
"frightful* refutation of Royce’s ethical doctrine and was amazed 
to have Royce receive this blast with joy. 

It gradually dawned on me that Professor Royce understood 
my objections, received and felt them acutely, and yet, | 
mirabile dictu, was not demolished by them. Might it not be, 
then, that IT, too, could open my ears to those who had the 


temerity to differ from me, might receive their a* of sincere 
experience and use it without being upset by it? 


Cabot speaks of this as his “conversion"; certainly it marked the 
end of adolesence and the beginning of his charitable and truth- 
seeking manhood, The loss of childish insecurity with its 
attendent need to win in discussion, faith in the benevolence of 
fellow-seekers after truth, and an insight into how trath is 
established among men followed from this experience, Association 
witno Royce gave the bent to all Cabot's later considerations 
about the end of life. & 
There followed the Harvard Medical School (student 

1889-92, faculty member 1892-1933) , the clinical and—social work 
at Massachusetts General Hospital, service in France (1917-19) 
and the Chair of Social Ethics at Harvard in his latter years, 
His marriage to Ella Lyman, October 26th, 1894, contributed a 
great deal to his development. She was an unusually gifted 

woman who has left a4 fine record in the field of education and 
etoics for cuildren, Though they never had any children, they 
found many common interests to unite and fill their lives, Dr. 
Cabot unceasingly paid tribute to his wife's influence on his 
life: i y 


I see no reason why social work should be done chiefly 


‘ 7 
among the poor. My most intimate and thorough knowledge of 
the topic has been gained through the social work done by my 


wife on me. Social work (the understanding and molding of 


faulty character) is possible, I ROY because 1 have expere- 
ienced it in the oands of an expert. 


This passage suggests that there was a high moral note set for the 
marriage, but also that a great deal of devotion, humility and 
understanding must have been in it also. He could truthfully 
attribute to his marriage his insight into many of the high matters 
of which he spoke, 

When I knew them they were both advanced in years but as 
youthful in spirit as any in the Kings —— School of Religion 
which we shared. I can recall vividly the quiet and loving ef— 
ficiency with which Mrs. Cabot helped the littlest ones to get 
off their wraps and I cannot forget the beauty of ner smile in a 
face no longer beautiful. More clearly than any other I have 
Known it seemed to come sincerely from within. One could not 
doubt that behind such a smile lay a genuine kindness, wisdom and 
beauty. 

Dr. Cabot seemed to share his wife’s inwardness. His 
figure was athletic even at seventy and his head was magnificent. 
Characteristically he inclined it slightly down and to the right, 
as though searching the ground before him, His features were plain > 
and strong, but sensitive. His thin, fine, white hair was almost 
invisible save when sunlight made a virtual aureole. There was a 
sense of great rest in the conscious quiet in which he kept ais 
body. It suggested — reserves under perfect control. When: he 
lifted his head to speak or to sing, he gathered his energies 
as easily as an athlete and used them all with skill and economy 

for the accomplishment of his purpose and then returned to his 


brooding rest. To us children he seemed more withdrawn than his 


SGRichard C. Cabot, Social Service and the Art of Healing, 
N. Y.:- Moffat, Yard and Company, IYU¥. pe 90 


8 
wife, but he could be as warm and open as she in class or conver- 
sation. His manner was striking and commanded attention, but I, 
at least, never felt there was sntees he in the least artificial 
or puteon about it. Complete nonesty and a willed simplicity 
characterized him; At his funeral these qualities united in a 
triumphal celebration; tne sense of loss was equalled by a sense 
of fulfillment and completion such as I have never felt on any 
other such occasion. 

I knew him at the end of a long and effortful life, when 
his gains and victories had been consolidated into character and 
when most of his conflicts were resolved in peace, This rest he 
reached only after much growth, He had worked extraordinarily 
hard in life and had humbled himself to learn the lessons it had 
to teach bin. Consequently he was spiritually rich. He had come 
to conceive all life as growth, as development towards novelty 
not inconsistent with the past, and he had apprehended that in 
life which is unfailing, the sufficient Reality. Bota of these 
insights grew from his committed life end both nad meaning first 
of all in terms of it. Cabot was not a metaphysician, nor even 
a philosopher strictly defined, ratner he was a moralist cone 
cerned with the conduct of life. But since he did not center his 


thought in the distinction of good and bad as customarily cone 


ceived, I have called him a wise man, one in whose work is living 


wisdom, 

The empirical and pragmatic orientation of his thought 
must never be forgotten. In the chapters to follow i shall 
discuss analytically several aspects of his writings alone, but. 
SO fer as historical truth goes, they should be viewed as func- 
tional to Cabot's own life and in relation to others who under- 


take to live rightly and well. The true study of Richard Cabot 


| 


) 


will present the man \ I present but his shadow. 


CHAPTER It 


CABOT’S CONCERN FOR TH: FACTS 


In his busy life Dr. Cabot was immersed in work; work he 
held ta be our most significant bond with the real world, because 
by work the give and take of experience is made most immediate, 

We receive mental impressions, our feelings are roused, we summon 
past experience ana present judgement, we act, we observe the 
conseouences (which begin the cycle again) and we harvest wisdom. 
In all this we are naving commerce with reality, i. @6., we are 
facing the faqts. - Colleague of wnitehead?#’s as he was, Cabot made 
the “unique original occasion" tne starting point of his experience, 
though he spent no time describing it philosophically. He went 
straight on to the adiiissicon that the mina selects from the oc- 
casion that woich it chooses to consider. He recognized this as 

a comuon process of nis own tulnking and wrote a book? to urge on 
toose dealing with the sick a consideration of both foreground 

and background of any person or situation which may confront 

them, He consciously advocated a practice which his own sensitive 
nature led him to naturally: the sympatnetic and imaginative 
appreciation of those with whom we come in contact. Consider for 
example this record of a routine medical consultation: 

As I sit in my chair behind tne desk, Abraham Cohen, of 
Salem Street, approacues, and sits down to tell me the tale 
of nis sufferings; the Chances are ten to one taat I shall look 
out of my eyes and see not abraham Couen, but a Jew, not the 
sharp clear outlines of "this unique sufferer, but the vague, 
misty, composite photograph of all the hundreds of Jews who 
in the past ten years have shuffled up to me. ....I may 
notice something in the way ois hand lies on his knee, some-_ 


thine that is queer, unexpected. That nand--that hand, why 
it's a muscular hand, it's a prenensile hand; and who ever 


"Ibid. 
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saw a Salem Street Jew with a muscular hand before? That 
shocks me awake, at last. This is not merely "a Jew"; this 
is a new king of Jew. Why, his eyes are farther apart than I 

ever saw before in a Hebrew. ... . And all this time he has 

peen talking to me, not about himself, but about his fiancée 
whom I have examined and found consumptive yesterday. .... 
He saw nothing out of the way in giving up the retail dry goods 
business which he had just got well under way in Providence and 
going to work underground in the darkness of a mine, if there 
was any chance of saving his fiancée, the dried-up mincing ~ 


little milliner whom 1 had seen, or thought 1*'d seen, the day 
before.®& : : 


"You could never forget that man if you had seen him,”™ Cabot con- 
tinues, "nis eyes, his quiet slow voice, his muscular hands. I 
saw him..." The italics are all Cabot's, for he is here teaching 
a lesson, which he first learned for himself, to his readers and 
he is driving home his points with the closest possible approx- 
| imation to speech inflection. eRe = 

From the point of view of his system, Cabot is here 
establishing the basis for his kind of thinking. Recunese that we 
not only.observe the bare facts, in this case the medical diagno- 
sis of the milliner, but that we get behind the facts to their 
meaning, that we wake ourselves to a vivid response to the 
inconspicuous heroism here displayed. He was concerned to relate 
isolated facts and to preserve the naturel feelings roused ci 
incidentally with the intellectual perception in human contacts 
not dulled by routine, These two unions are closely connected in 
the mental process as he conceives it ae when properly effected 


they make a much richer texture of experience for the subject, as 


well as a truer picture of the object. It was of these richer and 


truer strands tuat Dr. Cabot chose to weave his fabric of experience. 


But it was not in people alone that sought fully to con- 


prehend the facts. He describes a medical instructor's revelation 
e. - | | , 


of 


‘Stpida. pp. 4-7 
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a delicate wave of intestinal movement, faintly visible 
through the abdominal wall and casting a moving shadow which | 
travelled swiftly and silently across from right to left, 
outlining the course of the large intestine (ordinarily in- 
visible) revealing the fashion of its action, and above all, 
throwing important light on the cause of this patient*s — 
suffering, hitherto in doubt .... He had seen the wonders 
of unconscious physiological action .... What a mystery is 
an orgean's super-intelligent and exquisite motion, steadily 
continued when disease has rendered such continuance only a 
mockery and an agony, yet still deliberate, unceasing, 
peautifully accurate and full of grace! .... It was not 
ethics that we learned from such an outburst. It was the 
power of wonder, something underlying ethics, something akin 
to religion. 


In context and uncondensed one never forgets the subject of all 
this, the “emaciated Chinaman who had recently vomited a very 
of fensive substance which still stood in a basin by his bed." 
Still, “the unconscious physiological process” is the-center of 
the experience. Cabot felt the significance of this painful : 
phenomenon and strove to comprehend its implications. He was not 
—eontent to note down the clinical data, though the description 
quoted contains most of the relevant facts, but rather he sought 
to carry his perception beyond the bare fact to the point where it 
is “something akin to religion." From this sort of observation 
comes insight into structure and significance -- the perceptions 
of genius. 
Cabot, however, made no pretensions to being a genius, 


he submitted the evidence he saw to the examination and supple- 
mentation of the common mind. In an early essay (1898), titled 


with characteristic color and pragmatism: "Belligerent Discussion 


“@nd Truth-seeking" he writes: > 


Obviously there can be no rational discussion without 
@ common topic; there must be a set of experiences common 
to the Pins. bd ag which they try by discussion to inter- 
pret and understand .... For purposes of discussion the 


*Richard C. Cabot, Adventures on tue Borderland of Ethics, 
N.Y.: Harper, 1926, pp. 28-29 
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13 
essenee of proof is exemplification.+° 
Here the empirical bent suggested by the previous illustrations is 
made explicit. And for purposes of proof, we are directed back 
to the concrete experiences for examples and evidence. 

His method for procedure in discussion in on bas that it 
may be truth-seeking is more unusual. He advocates sympathy and 
a search for synthesis when confronted with controverting truth, 
showing thereby how well he had learned the lesson taught him by 
Royce: 

All dissent should take the form of an attempt to re- 
interpret in a@ more comprehensive way the common experience 
under discussion. That no opinion can be criticized adversely 
unless it has been under¢tood so thoroughly that one feels 
tempted to adopt it.... 

This technique for truth-seeking is, perhaps, better adapted to 

discussion in groups tuan to individual ratiocination, but even 

there the endeavor to unite apparently contradictory evidence in 

a larger perception is fruitful of new insight. There are some 

issues, perhaps, so large and abstract that exemplification and 

reformulation are not adequate tools for establishing the truth, 

but Cabot held in the study of ethics, at least, that sympathy 

and synthesis are still the most fruitful way of proceeding; 

I see no sense in refuting anybody. If a writer is worth 

considering at all, it is for the help we can get from him 4.. 
I am grateful to each for emphasizing, even for over-emphasiz- 


ing, his pet aspect of ethical truth. Without this over~ 
emphasis, I might have failed to see his point at all. 


This is not mock htmility in the last sentence, but a serious de- 


: l0pi chard C. Cabot, "Belligerent Discussion and Truth- 
seeking," The International Journal of Ethics, Vol. IX | i 
>. 89 
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sire to, appieetate and absorb the evidence which annther observer 
may bring to a question at issue. Any non-sympathetic approach, 
says Cabot, brings its own loss: 


The penalty of refusing to enlarge our ideas so as to 
include what seems at first bound to upset us, the penalty 
of not taking the inclusive attitude is that we are exdluded 
--- we are “out of it" If we see no valuable truth in Hegel 
or in Herbart, we are just so far "out of it" -- as much as 
the unmusical man at 4& symphony. 3 


It is true that in argument exclusion of the opponent's view from 
consideration in some respects may be an advantage, but for the 
sort of truth-seeking Cabot was interested in, inclusiveness and 


sympathy were helpful. 


That Cabot was sympathetic in observation and conciliatory 
in discussion did not mean that he was soft or easy in his stand- 
erds for thinking, He could wax passionate against a shoddy piece 
of reasoning and his whole concern for honesty put him powerfully 
into opposition to sophistry. It should not be forgotten that for 
a year he conducted Prof. Royce's seminar on logic and that there- 
fore he must have had considerable ability in formal thought. He 
kept his skill in logic fresh until he came to need it in teaching 
ethics. He writes: 
' sf 
The sort of drill in honest, clear and sympathetic think- 

ing woich students can be led to give themselves as tiey 

write, talk and are criticized by their fellow students and 

by their teacher, tends steadily and by repptition to pproot 

nabits of haziness, self-denteredness,’ self-deception and to 

build habits of honest thinking.14 
This he held to be teaching ethics, not teaching about ethics. He 
believed that putting into the hands of his students the tools by 
which they could detect sophistry would do more than much theory 
to help them understand ethics and to make them better men. He 
gives as an example for analysis the assertion that "one has to lie" 


1Scapot, "Belligerent Discussion," De 
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Is it physical necessity like that which governs one's 
motion as one falls out of a window and perhaps injures a 
passer below? ... Is it then logical necessity, such as 
prevents a man from eating his cake and having it too? 
Clearly not, Well, then, what-kind of necessity (not physical . 
or logical) is it? By a little further questioning the stud- 
ents can be led to see that it is not any kind of necessity 
at all but an excuse.+° 


What is basically at issue here in Cabot's analysis is a point of 
fact, whether there is or is not a necessity as alleged. By clear 
and obvious reasoning he shows there is not any actual necessity. 
Yet logically uncovering this core of fact in class is a full and 
colorful experience. As a teacher Cabot never forgot the lessons 
he had learned as a@ student, that the whole experience counts with 
its overtones of feeling and its connections with other experiences 
and facts already in the student's mind. From the brief sample I 
have given, something of the Socratic flavor of Cabot's classes 
must be apparent, He made each one, even though it was an arti- 
ficial classroom situation, into a significant and living part of 
the experience of the student. Thus as leader he was creating the 
situation in which né, as student, had found it most profitable to 
learn. 

One of Dr. Vabot's greatest virtues was his habit of getting 
behind. language to the sense or nonsense signified. He never stops 
merely at a word but strives to find the reality it is supposed to 
represent. His scorn can be hot against the use of words void of 
meaning for the speaker: 

Obviously under such doctrines --- and especially when 

they were promulgated in the name of “science" to a generation 


so hypnotized by that word that they were not prone to inquire 


Such honesty also is a part of the originality which I 
assert characterizes Dr. Cabot. This zeal for honesty of word and 
19rpia., p. 103 

l6qpia., p. 58 
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and thought enabled him to see through some of the more obvious 
slogans and bromides of nis times. In an article entitled, 
"Why Not Think More Clearly?" he notes: 
Several speakers seemed to see no clear distinction 

between the facts and predictions of science organized into 

the rules of sanitation and the commands of morality. They 

talked about “physical morality" --- which is as absurd as 

"pink morality” or “alkaline religion", They thought that 

cleanliness necessarily made men more moral --- forgetting 

eee that whenever morality rises to the height of heroism 

it is almost certain to be unsanitary. 
He goes on to attack the attempt to reduce morality to efficiency, 
showing that the words “natural” and™"normal” have been warped into 
"encouraging” usages Woich tiey cannot sustain. Cabot gives full 
weight to the zeal which tries to serve morality by these confusions, 
but in the name of honesty and clarity he protests, standing against 
the opinion of his age for what he knew to be facts. 
Cabotcertainly had the courage of his own perceptions. 


He would stand out, alone if need be, for the truth as he saw it. 


smerson's essay on “Self-Reliance" is the most quoted work in the 
corpus of Cabot's writings. Cabot culls a dozen propositions from 


this one essay in support of this point: 


Faithful obedience to the experience that the facts inm- 
print upon our senses, upon our calculating arithmetical 
brain, upon our aesthetic judgment, this is the essence of 
internal honesty, as smerson sees it,+5 

There is a further loyalty to principle which Cabot classes as 

heroie, but this lower level of honesty he expected of all. fer- 

sonally he lived always by such forthrightness. He never told 
the customary medicai-TIies to patients or gave powerless placebos 
to pill-hungry patients. He faced expulsion and public. censure 
from the Massachusetts Medical society for his support of group 


| 17 Ri chara C. Cabot, "Why Not Think More Clearly", The 
Survey, Vol. XXXTI ( ; oi 99 
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medicine in its early stages. He reminded bankers of their evil 


power and social workers of their "confidential recommendations" 


about each other. He seasoned these doses of the truth with - 
reasonableness and charity, but he would never deny his perception 
of facts they represented. | 
Similarly br. Cabot required that known tmuth should issue 
in action. In his medical work he used to fight worry and vacilla- 
tion by demonstrating to the patient by a graphl? the circularity 
of these forms of thought. He showed that in each case the end of 
the chain of reasoning led back to the beginning of it and that 
thus an endless circle was formed. In the name of health and logic 
alike he broke these circles. Likewise in conduct and polite con- 
verse he expected performance after truth-speaking. He tells this 
charming story to illustrate his point: 
"Oh, I’m so sorry, Blla," said an arriving dinner guest, 

"Il forgot to bring back that book you lent me.” "How sorry 

are you?" Said my wife with her exquisite smile, to an old 

friend. (Pause.) “I'm sorry enough to go back and get it 

now," said he, and he did so,80 
This was the standard, even for polite apologies, as Dr. Cabot saw 
it. The same concern for ‘eis ne tania as parts of a whole 
experience which we have been tracing in his learning and teaching 
and medical practice are present here also, 

Dr. Cabot's experience in the many fields in which he 

worked is singularly ee in its evidence about him, for in 


each he applied the, same principles of honesty and sincerity which 


he early learned, and advocated all his life. His writings grow 


from his experience directly. and they have the range and depth 

possible to the life of one man, On the whole, the facts and the 

interpretations which he accepts and uses are either from his” 
‘+9Richard C. Cabot, What Men Live By, Boston: Houghton, 


1914, Peod8 
Cabot, Honesty, p. 310 
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own life or from the lives of those with wba He came in contact, | 
This latter group included even his students, from whom he was not 
too proud to learn. He introduced the case method--group discus+ 
sion of an actual problem--into the teaching both of medicine and 
of ethics. In practising it in the former field he sometimes 
changed his opinion as to diagnosis after the judgment of the 
class was expressed and their reasons adduced. Of the latter he 
writes that it was his object 
to recall to the boys experiences lying latent in their 

minds, or to make vivid such experiences of mine as have 

taught me something. What the students learn is not my ideas 

about their experiences or about my experiences, but their own 

ideas, their best interpretations of what we rake together in 

class out of their memories and mine. 
The empirical, reflective method here described characterized much 
of Cabot’s original thought and gave it the immediacy and cogency _ 
which mark it and make it so vivid. — | 

But tois method also cut him off from a real absorption 

of what was not immediately present in some way in his own life. 
He reveals a considerable familiarity with the history of ethics, 
for example, but ait no point can I recall a detailed discussion of 
any one thinker’s position. Rather, Cabot went through other men's 
thought, like Emerson, seeking for his own. He was intent to find 
that suggestion or formulation which fitted his present need, 
which completed the insight for which he was then reaching. His 
presupposition in education was: a student will learn only when 


the information he is required to absorb answers a question he 


asks‘or can be induced to ask.®*® There is much truth in this, but 


~ 


it is an overstatement characteristic of Cabot. For Cabot was, 


2leapot, Adventures on the Borderland of Ethics, p. 119 
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with his pragmatic bent, deficient in what Keats called “negative 
sensibility," the gift of surrendering ourselves to an alien view 
with full sympathy and acceptance, at the same time not destroy- 
ing our own actual position,&9 Cabot built a house of his own 
contriving on land of his own choiee and the building is of merit 
for its honest workmanship and solid construction, but it suffers 
in thet its architect. had never lost his heart to the great pre- 
vious monuments of building design. Cabot suffers the limitation 
of his excellence in sticking so faithfully to the facts he knew, 
This appears in his treatment of Whitehead, a mind close 
to his own, but gifted to a high degree with the architectonic 
sense, The one major proposition of Whitehead’'s which Cabot ace 
cepts is one which makes a fitting conclusion to this chapter: 


"Toe ultimate basis of authority is tue supremacy of fact over 


thought." It was natural for Cabot to accept this fragment of 


Whitehead's thought, for Cabot believed in observation, exem- 
plification and in interpretive relationship, as has been shown, 
Cabot goes on to comment: 


I shall assume that this is true and that the best way to 
search for clues about the right is to compare our desires 
witno the durable structure of tne facts, first in our own 
nature and then around us. this was Aristotle's plan. He 
advised us to consult the structure of the universe when we 
need guidance on right and wrong. The structure of tne uni- 
verse takes on a special form in man. Parallel to man's 
build is man's function. Our mandate from reality is built 
into our capacities. Why not say, then, that the good man 
(like the good newspaper, poker or ship) is he who does what 
he was built to do? It seems reasonable.® 


This is the culmination of vVabot's concern for the facts, his 


£35 


f4canot, Meaning of Right and Wrong, yp. 70 
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conviction that in the immediate, felt experience we are most 
truly alive and that by rational analysis and comparison of ex- 
veriences we can reach and increase truth. But with his keen 
common sense he was aware of the dangers which beset his path. 
He points out that; 

Herbert Spencer and the "evolutionists" ... have always 
nourished a deep confusion of thought. Somehow, they think, 
natural history is to be our moral guide. In practice this 
means that one picks out (quite unconsciously) a small bunch 


of facts, calls them "natural" or "normal", ignores the rest 
which contradict them, then holds them up as our moral guide,#9° 


Cabot knew what he was about when he turned to gétudy man in order 


to determine what is his good. 
22cabot, 


CHAPTER Ili 
THE HUMAN FACTOR 


The nature of man, according to Cabot, is a fact of natural 
life which can be read off from the available data like any other 
fact. The truth in this matter, as in all others, is to be seen, 
felt and interpreted. Man has certain needs, certain possibili- 
ties and many possible combinations of these two elements. It is 
Cabot's assertion that we can discover what is the good for man 
by study of men's nature and of the surrounding world. Man's 
mind is a function of the working world around it and is able to 
grasp and choose @ course of action to which it can devote itself 
completely. But the mind cannot arrange any series of possibili- 
ties, it can only act in terms of the relevant facts which Cabot 
refers te as "the bill of fare". And not only tne possibilities 
limit our action, but we are dependent on tne universe; “We need 
other people, we need food, we need the assistance and cooperation 
of reality in a thousand ways."~° Cabot is keenly aware of man's 
greatness and power, but he has a sound sense of what is not within 
his scope. 

To Cabot human personality was one of the supreme facts. 

He could see it, feel it, and observe its significance in its 
actions. He concerned himself all his life with the area of 
freedom where man's thought and choice are significant, not as de- 
termining a situation completely, but as modifying it purposefully. 
He might be said to conceive man as functional in reality, as a 
factor among the facts. He held that the importance of man was in 


26cabot, Meaning of Right and Wrong, p. 72 
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his ability to determine the nature of his own action in relation 
to the given facts. This insight he expresses towards the end of 
his life: 


I think one can found a system of ethics on the contrast 
between two principles prominent in the Freudian system and 
properly called the "Reality Principle" and the "Pleasure 
Principle” .... (The Reality Principle is seen in) our de- 
sires for integrity, nonesty and clearheadedness, our de- 
sires to explore, to discover, to get at the facts and to 
understand the world we live in, our desires to know where 
we are going and to steer ourselves by our gyn plans instead 
of being pushed about by people and things. 


Cabot's own systen is a good example of this prescription. Cabot 
could inscribe over his doorway the Greek command, "Know thyself." 
The facts are his starting point and in this connection the facts 
about oneself. He says of tne individual: | 


To know exactly where he stands at any moment, what he 
knows and what he does not know, what he loves and what he is 
indifferent to, what jokes he sees, what work rouses his ener- 
gies, what persons he cen look up-to, is for each man the cen- 
ter of his need, the greatest thing in the world, but one of 
the most difficult 4Q grasp. For it is new and strange, even 
to the man himself, 


It is only as @ man gets an objective and clear view of himself that 
he is able to act or even to exist as an intelligent being. 
In the light of the empirically established truth about 
oneself, a new need appears: 
The conscious personality of any single man must be at 
pains to bind itself together; otherwise its individuality 
fades out and is overwnelmed by the powerful persons or 
forces around it .... If your iife is a going concern, it 


is so by virtue of the internal integrations, the plans and 20 
principles of action, that you have made, kept and improved. 


We need to hang together psychically and according to Dr. Cabot we 
can do that only by using our minds to choose and abide by de- 


cisions of principle. these are, however, subject to revision and 


27cabot, Christianity and Sex, pp. 76-77 
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improvement. It is to be noted that intelligence has become for 
him functional to the process of living, a rudder which controls 
action which it does not create. 

The personality, self-known, integrated by conscious 
loyalty to a principle may now be said to exist and to be ready 
to act. Indeed, we must plunge into the commerce with reality 

because it turns consciousness away from our dishearten- 

ing littleness and lights up the big world --- our world --- 

of possible achievement, Consciousness cannot voluntarily 

extinguish itself, Its light must beat upon the innér walls 

of our narrow self and illumine them with an unnatural G,are 

unless we have windows into the world's great interests. 
Cabot realized that introvert self-imprisonment of this sort was 
a major discase among his patients and in society. He understood 
that one can have too much as well as too little personality ex- 
cressed in self-knowledge. further, the “big world of possible 
achievements" lies outside us, not within and if we are to have 
any satisfactory contact with it we must get out into objective 
concerns and wrestle with tne facts. 

"To live,"writes Cabot, "is to talk with the world," and 
he works out the analogy of conversation in the subsequent para- 
graphs. He conceives this intercourse chiefly as question and 
answer, of initiative and response. The activity he describes 
resembles that of boys playing “catch”, throwing a ball endlessly 
back and forth in a great variety of ways. This analogy has the 
further advantage of suggesting the absorption which playing 
"catch" usually involves, all the mental edereios belne concentrated 
upon the action, not upon the self save as actor. As a result 
excellent exercise, recreation and growth are gained, It is with 
some such process as this in mind that Cabot proposes in his best 


~; 
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known book, What Men Live By, four central activities for the 


integrated and eztravertly active personality. 


What Men Live By has gone through many eattions and 


proved to be of great worth to professional social workers and 

to others of whom inspiration and guidance is sought. It is 
written in a vivid and persuasive manner, full of picture- 
thinking and mov ing illustrative material. In common with all 
his writing, it is not a book of speculation but so far as liter- 
ary art can make it, a living experience of the four quelities 
treated. Iwo assumptions underlie Dr. Cabot's gospel of work, 
play, love and worship which it would be well to note at the 
beginning. The first is that we will feel the good of these things 
if only we have a deep experience of them. The second assumption 
is a means to the accomplishment of the first: 


m™~ 


We begin with a plunge and a submersion of consciousness. 
For “action", when we contrast it with "thought", means an 
amazing descent into the arms of the elemental which supports 
us and carries us to achievements across the gulf of uncon- 
sciousness.°* 
The submersion of consciousness means also the submersion of conscious 
criticism, so that one who responds as intended to this book is not 
so prone to search out errors and insufficiences. It is a question 
of the theory of value: whether value judgment is sharpened or. 
faleified by the temporary abrogation of rational criticism. Dr. 
Cabot clearly eld to the former alternative, whi-ch would be con- 
sistent with his emphasis on rapt observation and the felt response, 
but later he came to shift his ground significantly on this point. 
But Dr. Cabot's purpose in writing the book was far more 
concrete than questions of value judgment. He describes in his 


Preface how 


In the boi tee of 1909 I had been gnawing away at three 
tough and ancient problems which came to me through the 


S2rhid., p. 19 
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Social Service Department of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital: What is the best way to care for the tuberculous? 
How can "nervous people" (neurasthenics) be restored to 
balance and happiness? Where can we find help that is worth 
offering to 4 girl: facing motherhood without a husband?99 

It was to needs as specific as these that Dr. Cabot presented his 

fourfold way of living. Whimsically he called it a prescription 

of “real life" as a medicine for those sick in ways beyond the 

eure of pharmaceutics. He made it as factual and feeling as he 

knew and tne book still is warm and human and, in many ways, true. 
Work for Cabot was a favorite cure for mental ailments of 

a non-functional order. He believed that work, particularly work 

recognized by tue universal standard of value: cash wages, gave 

the patient a sense of significance, of personal achievement, and 
of social acceptance wuich he can get nowhere else. Cabot's 
insight into "the points of a good job” has been confirmed as to. 
their nature and relative importance by later precise studies. It 
was as a doctor that vabot had observed them and had noted their 
value for people. He knew that 
When we try to serve tne world (or to understand it), we 

touch what is divine. we get our dignity, our courage, our 

joy in work because of the far-off end always in sight, 

always attainable, never at any moment attained. Service is 

one of the ways by which a tiny insect like any one of us : 

can get a purchase on the whole universe. If we find the job 


where we can be of use, ye are hitched to the star of the 
world and move with it.° 


In this paragraph the sense of a job as giving Significance to 
-one'ts life is broadenéd out to cosmic scope, by the power of fact. 
For it is obvious that when we are of use to something we are 
acting as a cause and the realm of fact is characterized by the 
action of cause and effect. However feebly, still, there is a 
clear connection with the real facts of life and therefore the 
human life has significance. 

SSIbid., p. xi 
“ATbid., p. 85 
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It is through this part of work that personality is. 
fulfilled, for the uniting principle or purpose of the person 
consists of a desire to be or to serve some particular end. 
Cabot says that our acts have cosmic consequences and in a 
smaller sphere he points out that the same sort of factual re- 
lationship keeps work from becoming drudgery by fulfilling a 
purpose. Cabot draws this distinction: 

Work is doing what you don't now enjoy for the sake of a 
future which you clearly see and desire. Drudgery is doing 
under strain what you don't now enjoy and for no end that 
you can now appreciate. %9 | 

It is of a single piece with tine rest of Cabot's thought. One 
must know what one is doing, one must intend to create a relation- 
ship and one must make into fact wnat one intends. The facts of 
the world outside one and of one's interior world meet and harmon- 
ize by virtue of a purpose common to the person and the course of 
events. Work is the expression of that purpose and may be viewed 
from either the side of personal intention or from the point of 
view of objective fact. Thus work acts as the bridge between man 
aud reality. 

Play and love, in contrast, are more nearly ends in them- 
selves and look less to connections with other parts of life. 
With play is included arts both major and minor, including such . 
unusual activities as the art of smiling and of ticket-taking on 
commuters' trains. By the establishing and fulfilling of rules 

In all art, including the variety called play, we antici- 
pate heaven and attain immediate fruition: we give full rein 
to what strains against the leash. Subject to the rules of 
the game or the rules of the art, we let our opera. go at 
full gallop. We utter ourselves, like a schoolhouse turned 
inside out for recess. You know the sound} 

Man's hunger for fulfillment is satisfied by complete achievement 
within previously established bounds. 

"oTpia. , Dp. 6 
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Play. « « is life itself, striving quixotically for 


immediate. perfection, breaking for a moment into perishable 
blossoms, : | | | | 


Significantly play is an experience of life itself and mercifully 
it is a satisfying one. Worship, as Dr. Cabot presents it in 


What Men Live By, is a similar activity, offering recreation 


through a vision of the whole and a discipline by which men may 
relate themselves thereto, Whether this be play or work is a mate 
ter of temperament, We shall discuss more at length this concept 
of worship in Chapter VI. 

Love is seen as a factor in our lives which can and should 
interpenetrate all we do and@ be enriched by applications of many 
sorts. The roots of marriage in common experience and mutuality 
are shown as well as the virtues contitutive of a happy marriage 
such as loyalty, integrity and modesty in love. Cabot never ven- 
tures to define lovebut suggests elements of it such as 

One of the most sacred things about human ties is this, 

that in any intimate and sincere affection you discover what 


is unique and, choosing ‘15 out of all the world, unite your- 
self with it. 7 | 


Mutuality can never be perfect, however, as the following suggests: 
Love meets love to some extent by spontaneous sympathy, 
but far more by intention and contegion. Because of this 


"justification by faith" wellemeant failures are infinitely 
touching and mutually endearing to many a faithful couple.°9 


Both of these quotations show the way in which love appears in 
actual experience, In the first we judge and express our choice 
in action, in.the second we support our decision by action and by 
favorable interpretation of unsuccessful action, whose intention 
we view and accept despite the defeat of action. Further, it is 


impossible to speak of love analytically, for it is a feeling 


Sia... p. 103 
S8tbid., p. 210 
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_which characterizes an original perception, — | 


In fact, all work, play, love, and worship in their mst 


real forms in our lives are somewhat intangible, for they are 


most evident when we are least conscious of them, We feel them 
at the time but only later, when we are no longer absorbed by them, 
do we comprehend them, 
~ The interplay of these four is the end of life and the 
sole worthy end, in my creed. This is the fruit of the "life 
and liberty" which are guerenteed under our Constitution. .. 
» « this is the end of all education and moral training. . .. 
» « this is the food of the soul in health or disease needed 
by (all). .... This is the essential of that"more abundant 
life" which many modern prophets extol without defining, *° 
The interplay is self-evidently good end the purposive personality 
can participate in it to the fulfillment and enhancement of his 
being. 

: Cabot’s pragmatic concern led him to interest himself in 
the motivation of this process and of good conduct rather than ill 
conduct within it. He left the question of motivation almost 
entirely in the area of felt response, But in that approach he 
made an interesting contribution. He thought in general that 

To be concerned either with one’s mind or one's body is 


a morbid practice. One should be occupied with tasks that 
make us forget both mind and body in a higher union of poth, 41 


That is, Cabot expressly urges absorbing one’s consciousness in 
the interplay of the four goods of life. He brands as morbid 


making much of a mere part. He makes an interesting example of 


this in relation to the question of sexual conduct: 
To teach the sacredness of the body, then, means helping 


some person by the contagion of example to such practice as 
enables him to forget it, to master it, or to sacrifice it ,42 


40Tbid., pp. xviiiexix 
4lipid., p. 48 
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In the terms used earlier, he means that the principle about which 
the personality is organized should be so absorbed in achieving 
itself (perhaps in the companionship of love) that the body as an 
end in itself is submerged in the service of the whole, He puts 
this conclusively: 
If we cannot use purity to mean simply innocence or 
ignorance, or the abstinence from certain acts, or the results 


of physical fear or restraint, we have, it seems to me, nothing 
left for a definition except this: the guidance and inspira- 


tion of a consecrating affection. . . a higher love,495 


The personality must embrace the highest possible affection, con=- 
sciously seeking what may be best and giving to it the comuitment 
and loyalty which alone make effective the principles of morals. 

This brings us to the heart of morals as Cabot conceives 

it. By what leverage did ne press home his moral truths? By 
sharing his own enthusiasm for them and by the contagion of per- 
sonality. Because of his empirical bent, he believed that contact 
with noble personalities would evoke a response in the student in 
the direction of nobility. ithis faith was central to all his 
thinking, but found clearest expression in a course he gave at 
Harvard on the Appreciation of Personality. Of it he says: 

The contagion of these great personalities is the most 
effective teaching of ethnics I know. I1 do nothing but point 
to them and try to share my enthusiasm for their nobility and 
heroism, not by talking about their qualities, but by making 
sure that their actual facts, deeds, words, land in the stu- 
dents’ minds. It is a most exhilarating adventure and the 


most intense enjoyment (next to playing in a string quartette) 
that I know, 44 aa og 


lit is characteristic of him that he should center the course on 


the facts, that he should respond to them with enthusiasm himself 


and that he should trust the teaching situation centered on these 


facts to promote a felt response in his students. A person is a 
Beer | CO Tees) 


** cabot, Adventures on the Borderland of Ethics, p. 107 


fact which bears and deménstrates value in this early formation 
of Cabot’s and this approach is of great help to him in bringing 
that intangible element of life into his system, We are to see 
and love the good exemplified by noble people. It is a clever and 
successful way to move people, | 


The sort of men and women who exemplified nobility of some 


<. 


sort in their lives Cabot called heroes. Characteristically 
democratic, he makes no class distinctions among them: 


No-special talent or unusual endowment is implied in the 
supermoral acts called heroic, Valor needs no special brains 
or skill. It is common in people of quite ordinary intelli-e 
gence. We recognize it most often in spectacular acts like 
the saving of life, But the same heroism lives unnoticed in 
the patience of those besieged by lingering disease or nagging 
relatives, or in courage like that of Richard Strong, who 
went out to fight pneumonic plague in Manchuria when everyone 
who could egramble out of that pest hole was leaving it at 
top speed. 


Dr. Cabot has no.praise for foolhardiness and notes approvingly 
that Strong “took every known precaution in a@ methodical way." 
Heroism must be an act in a reasonable direction, extraordinary 
by its daring or novelty or devotion, but basically practical in 
terms of the demands of the situation, ~ 

It is interesting to note the men of whom Cabot speaks 
most frequently. There is a host of medical men, headed by 
Laxear who gave his life in the experiment with mosquitoes proving 
the origin of yellow fever. iven more frequently Cabot mentions 
the great researchers in medicine, particularly Pasteur; 


Pasteur spent his evenings pacing the corridors outside 
his laboratory, meditating on what he had recently found and 
planning new experiments, Though his wife and children lived 
on the same floor of the same building, he hardly saw them 
except when they acted as laboratory assistants, yet what a 
furious flood of energy poured out of him} For weeks at a 
time a single question would bore into his mind and dig out 
one ingenious laboratory experiment after another. The whole 
series floated on a current of energy such as few can house 
in their tenement of clay. 


45capot, Meaning of Right and Wrong, p. 424 


But Cabot'’s admiration was not given to brute energy alone, He 
never lost sight of the human drives and values which underlay 
the performance. He did not encourage even great scientists to 
neglect their family life, but he respected the intensity with 
which Pasteur’s comuitment to scientific inquiry endowed him, 
To describe and organize facts, they tell us, is the 
whole of their business, Others may pursue subjective ideals, 


In this moe? they forget their one dominant desire, to learn 
some thing, 


, 


Cabot, generally, did not forget that behind every act lies a 
personal motive. He kept that fact always before us in his em- 
phasis on the contagion of personality. 

Many were the men he admired, many the reasons for his 

admiration: Pascal d*’Angelo for his rise from the streets to be 

a poet, Darwin for ois endurance of seasickness and his colossal 
patience in making his marine and general studies, Stevenson for 
his courage under illness and his Aumour, Theokery for his honest 
endeavor to speak the truth in his novels. Tolstoi and Ghandi 
are frequent names on Cabot’s pages because they were moral heroes 
in Cabot’'s eyes. In them the perception of truto about human 
relations was achieved, by study of the facts and insight into then, 
and then a life of fidelity to the insight was faithfully lived 
out. In short, truth was carried tnorough to execution and moral 
principle became a patent fact because it was embodied in the 
personality of a man. 

Ghandi has staked a good part of his life to prove that 
under certain conditions a man can be waked from the illusions 
of hate and even, I take it, from the self-illusion of 
selfishness. He can be enlightened by any friend who will 
suffer for his own principles and will prove that his own 
eyes are open because he does favors for his enemies, This 


is the Christian brinet ple of turning away wrath by serving 
your wrathful enemies, 3 


46Tbid., 102-3 
€7Tbid., p. 102 
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Supremely in this sort of heroism Dr. Cabot saw the greatness of 
man and the work of God. Of men who had insight and who stood by 
their convictions the greatest by far was Jesus in Dr. Cabot’s 
judgment. The beginning of Cabot’s Christianity, as we shall 
later see, lies here. Jesus is the supreme personality from whom 
we take our life and our urge to grow, because they are men who 
have faced facts and who have made moral principle a fact within 
their own lives, 

In this chapter Il have sketched Cabot’s earlier position 


about the nature and purpose of human life as it is defined chief- 


ly in What Men Live By. I have tried to show that 4 human person- 


ality is a function of reality capable of partial self-determinae 
tion on principle in relation to the facts, that it finds signi- 
ficance and fulfillment in being absorbed in the interplay of 
work, play, love and worship, and that finally it is moved to act 
and to act well by the contagion of personality, which is ea felt 


response to the fact of a noble character, 


CHAPTER IV 
HONESTY, GROWTH AND REALITY 


As Cabot grew older and devoted himself more entirely to 
thought in his chair of Social kthics from 1920 on, he drove his 
insights more deeply into the world and because they neared center 
they came closer together. In this chapter I shall trace the final 
penstion, represented in Cabot's published writings, on the nature 
of the world and man's place in it. ‘The three terms with which I 
have titled this chapter became increasingly common in his mouth 
in the later years, for they comprehended among them his major 
concerns. 

All his life Lr. Cabot was an apostie of absolute honesty. 
One of the qualities for which he was best known was his advocacy 
of complete honesty in medicine. Barly in his medical career he 
decided it was best and thereafter made it a favorite tilting 
ground for a combat of wits. His arguments were the obvious ones 
that society cannot endure without honesty in the large majority 
of cases, that lying generally defeats itself, that the self- 
deceit which lying engenders cuts one off from any real satis- 
~ factions in life. This grew into an increasingly important rubric 
of his thought, absorbing into itself much of what I have called 
Cabot's concern for facts (treated in Chapter II) and Cabot's 


definition of the structure of personality (discussed in Chapter 


7 eeee 


Honesty has two parts, objectively viewed: constitutive 


and creative. Constitutive honesty is that intention to be the 


same which keeps us from waking up some morning, as Cabot suggests 


dd 


we miserably might, to find ourselves somebody else and not our- 
selves. Not only personality but existence as a human béing de- 
pend on this sort of honesty, for ‘ 

To exercise his prudent and generous character a man must 
have @ character, that is, a psychological structure which 
hangs together long enough to look ahead and give away. | 
Internal honesty holds him together. Internal dishonesty rots 
him. Self-knowledge builds an inner structure of beams and 
bolts that stands up and warn teins itself. Self-deceit knocks 
out the bolts.* | 

Compare this with the rough description of a personality 

as a group of facts connected by a plan or princes pie which was 
Cabot's earlier formulation. The growth in the clarity and co- 
herence of the concept is notable. Honesty of existence and 
honesty of observation are both subsumed in the previous passage 
and the following: 

Honesty, then, is the king of all virtues because the 
good life presupposes life itself. Disnonesty cuts the arter- 
ies by which the social life is nourished. futual deceit is 
social murder. Self-deceit cuts the blood vessels of. one's 
own existence. It is suicide. 

We must have a common world of fact and performance must not falsify 
anticipated fact by violating a promise. The concrete and practi- 
cal arrangements of the world are threatened if lying enters. 
This is true not only of tne individual, but of the society. The 
individual must have one world of which his nature is a part and 
the society also must have one world which the members share. 
Otherwise, there is no life possible. 

Given the minimal honesty which is constitutive, Dr. Cabot 
goes on more gently to urge what he calls “creative honesty" on 
the reader. This is his earlier practice of many-sided observaé- 
tion made into a technical proposition. Its root is in such ex- 
periences as are recorded in the first part of Chapter II with the 


Salem Street Jew and the emaciated Chinaman'’s stomach. He is urg- 


4%cabot, Honesty. p. 3 
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ing us to keep our eyes open extra wide and to perform three un- 
required but rewarding marginal steps when we are making observe- 
tions: acknowledge implications, use imagination, follow clues. 
This is the process described earlier of getting the whole orig- 
inal occasion into one's minds and not only seeing, but feeling 
and observing significant relationships in the facts. Particu- 
larly does Cabot urge us to study beauty and people. His own life 
proves the rewards of such uncalled for honesty. 

This last step may be marginal from the point of view of 
honesty, but it is of the first importance to right living in 
Cabot's eyes, for it is a means to growth and in growth Cabot 
summed his understanding of the nature and end of life. He had 
come to feel an insufficiency in his four goods, apparently, for 
he wrote; ‘ 

Any distinguished man has a@ good deal more in him than 
ever gets expressed. His life means more than any or all of 
his representative attempts in work, play, love and worship. 
His efforts indicate a direction. At best he makes masterly 
sketches, at worst, caricatures, f that which never can be 
completed, and never ought to be. | 

He has grasped here that a man's life is something more than "the 
interplay of these four forces ...." and that the most real sig- 
nificance of a man lies beyond anything he can visibly accomplish. 
In the sieht! af these two insights Cabot defines what he sennachy 
growth. 

He takes his starting point from our: needs, that which 
man objectively requires as Cabot has observed him. The desires 
which appear on the surface, and which were of considerable im- 
portance in Cabot's earlier thinking, now recede. The Aristotelian 
element of which Cabot spoke (quoted at the end of Chapter II) now 


comes. into its own. He writes: 


I Shell describe four searching experiences which find 


bt 
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in us what is often deeply hidden. Our needs are revealed 
and our desires shrouded: (a) in emergencies, (b) in 
scientific truth-seeking, (c) in creative art, (d) in edu- 
cation. 
It is revealing to observe what the common element of these four 
experiences is; in each case it is the confrontation of man and 
truth. In emergencies the situation is too absorbing for philoso- 
phizing, the actual is so pressing that we have not time for 
falsehood. In science a man surrenders himself to what ever 


ay 


evidence instruments or observations or experiments will bring to 


-, him and endeavors so far as possible to divest himself of bias so 


that the confrontation with reality may not be clouded by subject- 
ive factors. In creative art the felt truth about reality is pre- 
sented and a double honesty is possible. In education the truth 
is rather aggressively presented to the student on the presupposi- 
tion that, having been good for the rest of mankind in the long 


run, it will benefit the present individual in the end. despite 


his present objections. In the light of these examples, we must 


conclude that the need revealed is more and deeper contact with 
reality thorough the accepted observation, response and interprete- 
tion pattern. . : 
We would not be far wrong, for Vabot defines tne food of 
growth as being “Love, learning, beauty, service, and suffering 
well borne", Learning is but one of these, in the sense of in- 
creasing one’s contact witn reality by intellectual comprehension, 
but in a larger sense Sf “learning the truth” ali five activities 
are means to a single end. ach increases that realm of being 
With which we are in contact and which we can apprehend mentally. 
This, Cabot would say, is our real life. And he would add that 


the most significant part of it was out at "the growing edge” of 


our world. “The growing edge of anyone's knowledge is at the point 


Serbia. p. 97 
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where his questions push out like the edge of a ‘Maen ul taxa. 


» « « « The growing edge of is character is what he now wants to 
make of himself."°* That is the place where growth occurs, but 
what is growth? 

Growth Cabot defines as "the combination of a particular 
identity with the special novelties which from moment to moment 


are essential to the realization of a purpose. "09 Per tereay Wie 


formulation escapes the danger of being loaded in favor of the 
intellectual aspect of life. If anything, it is over-general and 
lacks specific content. It is descriptive in the abstract of a 
process which has infinite concrete forms, This sounds very much 
like the "life itself is its own end® school, a suggestion which 
Dr. Cabot welcomes, but with this trenchant proviso: 

e e« ethe belief that "the object of life is to function" 
seems to me too hospitable, too soft and too lifeless. We 
are not eager to encourage all life; some of it is clearly 
bad. The mob spirit can be very active at times. « « « e For 
an authoritative object in life we cannot choose life itself. 
Its abundance must include not merely survival, but selection. 

¢@ ee « We desire and respect a particular element in it and 
that element, I believe, is growth, progress, development, in 
every individual along lines indicated by his powers as well 
as by his relations to other people and to nature, In these | 


ways reality guides us, Life is at its hottest when we are 
gaining on chaos, | 


There is a great deal of wisdou peiied into this paragraph. In it 
is the key to the problem of how to put content into Cabot’s gen- 
eral definition of growth and the beginning of Dr. Cabot’s ethical 
system. 

The assertion of the necessity of selection in life is in 
itself a large contribution, for it is often overlooked. In the 
light of it the fatuity of such a remark as "The Good, the True, 


the Beautiful--our only creed" becomes immediately apparent. But 
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to establish the criteria for selection is no easy task. Cabot 


makes a@ solid construction, starting from "the ways (in which) 


reality guides us."°7 He starts with procedural discriminations: 
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The only good life is growing, not toward a goal but in 
powers such as sympathy, courage, honesty, perspective, tana- 
city, knowledge. Spiritual life means the growth of each soul 
along the paths of its individual nature, That plan steers 
us toward depth and away from superficiality in knowledge, 
away oe Sener emotion and from vapid struggles with our- 
selves. | 


These qualities may be perceived by the intelligence and demonstra- 


ted so far as anything is objectively demonstrable by the compari- A) 
son of observations and logical tests for consistency, 


Logically discernible means, and ends good in themselves 


merge into each other as one follows the guides set by reality 
"along lines indicated by nis powers as well as by his relation to 
other people and to nature, "oY By turning to the facts and possie 
bilities, tne concrete alternatives we discover enable us to give 
content to our developing purpose by a series of limited decisions 
and selections. These slowly form a corpus in the light of which 
further insights of value may be made. Cabot describes this as 
the person's obedient but original response to the need 
of, the moment both in his own mind and outside him. Timely 
recognition of just where we are and what we need now in order 
to carry on the particular projests already started fn us, is 
an essential element of growth, | 


Familiar themes of Cabot's thougnt such as originality and factual 


observation here supply the matter and progress of ethical insight. it 


At this point Cabot was trembling on the edge of an in- 
sight into the nature of history and of the social expression of . 


God's will, but for some reason it never appears to have occurred 
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to him to apply his cogently analyzed process of growth in the 
individual to the body politic. All the elements of such an in- 
terpretation are at hand, but they never fitted together into an 
insight into the working of redemption in history. Apparently Dr. 
Cabot did not think to look in that direction, 
What he did see, however, he saw fully and feelingly:. 
Messages from past, present and future, positive and neg- 
ative are included in a sense of growth, We had better call 
it that and not try to split its elements apart. We feel a 
stir out of desirg@ into realization. Wwe feel the process of 
growth and, if we are wise, we help it on, like a good Ob- 


stetrician, igndéring the pain and pleasure, but sensing the 
growth, ®© 


This is a useful figure of speech, for it suggests the element of 
loss which balances the growth. 4s new adjustments are made, oute 


moded forms fall off and are forgotten. They. survive only in that 
they helped to determine what the entity has become. It is like 
a snake inching up a tree: as he pulls forward he draws away from 
whet is behind, leaving it no longer relevant to him, but only by 
having travelled througo his previous positions could he have 
reached the point where he then is. Cabot puts this concept clear- 
ly in an alternate definition of growta: ‘ 

Growth is the fresh expression of a purpose (or of an 


idea), which keeps such continuity with its past and suffers 


only such , ,osses by the way as it can bear without losing its 
identity. 


This identity, made piecemeal by observetion and choice, is the 
heart of a man, It is by the element of choice in this that man 
is transcendently significant in the universe, for he is able to 
modify reality according to principle, This is the work of re- 
ligion, soheten- snl must be left for a later chapter, 

Cabot sums up his final insight into tite quite brilliantly 
in one of the lest paragrapnas of ais last books: 


% 
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Honesty lives in effort and intention, but not merely in 
the intention not to deceive, What is its positive side? To 
keep and improve our agreements, These agreements have a 
purpose which, through a series of approximations becomes the 
determination to grow, which is to draw reality into ourselves 
and ourselves into reality, to love and to serve the Purpose 
expressed in us and in our world. Talk study, play,human 
relationsijps, get their objects in the growth of the souls 
concerned, 


Finally Cabot has said its “the determination to grow. .. is to 
draw reality into ourselves and ourselves into reality." His 
lifelong concern for the festa has ended in their canonization as 
the end of the supreme need of man, closely linked to "the Purpose 
expressed in us and in our world.” But we are again back in 
religion and must give over, This chapter has shown how Cabot'’'s 
gospel of honesty and growth has brought him to conceive the con- 


tact with reality as a supreme achievement of man. 
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CHAPTER V 
SOCIAL RELATIONS 


Dr. Cabot's very real insights about the nature of growth 
in individuals cannot be matched in his study of social etuiics, 
Perhaps because he was so interested and concerned in questions 
of personal development oe gave little time to the consideration 
of society as a corporate entity. reople rarely fused together 
into a group in ais mind, but remained as individuals, each chiefe 
ly concerned with his own conduct. In this chapter I shall dese 
cribe and examine the paradox tnat as a social worker Cabot was a 
moral individualist and that as a social theorizer Cabot repre- 
sented a personal concern far more than a public responsibility. 

It has been suggested that Dr. Cabot was just the sort of 
men that President Lowell would appoint to a chair of Social , 
Ethics. One may accept tiis remark without implying any bad faith 
on either side, but only a shared limitation of viewpoint. Cabot 
and Lowell bota were so impressed with constitutive etaics that 
they must be classed as conservatives, but in the best sense of 
the word; truly and intelligently concerned in conserving the 
good in society. Cabot’'s theory of agreements is designed to 
achieve this and at tne same time he tries to futscduas Pa spirit 
of reform" woich shall introduce novelty into the system as well 
as stability. This coapber will cover this theory end then take 
Up in some detail Cabot's social thinking as it appeared in his 
writings on social work. 


Characteristically, Dr. Cabot desires to make the confused 
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welter of ethical debate as manageable and definable as he can, 
Towards this end he suggests approaching these problems with the 
question "What agreements have you entered into, tacitly or 


explicitly, wito yourself and wita others?"64 By reducing our 


purposes and human relations to agreements Cabot hoped, I believe, 
to make them more specific and objective, wore nearly factual, 
Agreements are of two sorts: those with ourselves and those with 
others. By agreements with ourselves Cabot means the compromises 
we make among conflicting desires and the seleétion of a governing 
purpose for one’s life, both of which we have discussed in the two 
preceding chapters. Agreements of this sort sre the constitutive 
necessities of the individual personality. Here we are concerned 
with the second sort of agreement: agreements with others, 
The first significance of social agreements is also cone 

stitutive: 


Whatever we do with others rests on a framework of... 
mutual understandings, mostly implicit, a few explicit. host 
of us want civilization to go on. We do not want to relapse 
into savagery. But what we call civilization, in contrast to : 
savage life, is as strong or weak as the tissue or understand- | 
ings which link its members together. Appointments, timetables, | 
bargains, wages, prices, families, athletic teams, orchestras, 
partnerships, schools, churches, governments, theaters, pice 
nies, games, Arctic explorations--all these rest on agreements, 
Any day's work is a sample of what we are able to achieve bee 
cause people (ordinarily) keep their word and do what they © 
have agreed to do. The use of language itself involves tacit 
agreements, 59 


This certainly is obvious and the next step also is self-evident: 


Finding in ourselves and observing in others (a) a recur- 
rent set of hasty, unconsidered, obviously foolish or undes- 
irable ways and (b) a set of habits that will prevent these 
lapses, the more sensible of us accept agreements which core 
respond to the rules of a game. Such are the rules of good i 
manners, the rules of sound business, and the rules of the © oH 
read for motorists, 66 ) li 
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Just as a central purpose unites an individual into one, so these 


basic agreements make a society enough of an entity to work to- 
gether Ps 
Cabot goes On: 


The first contention of this book is that duty, the sub- 
stance of ethics, includes,.the honest endeavor to keep our 
agreements until they are dissolved by the consent of all cone 
cerned. It means more than this, but never less. The central 
guestion of ethics: How gan we find out what our duty is? 
and Why should we do it?® 


Our duties, when we find them, turn out to be, as John 
Dewey says, the acts required by the situation, including 
ourselves and our ideais. To study the situation and oure- 
selves as part of it, in search of the act just now called for 
by the facts, is the business of etnical reflection, 6 


This dynamic factor of etnics--Cabot calls it “improving our ae- 
greementsf--goes beyond the merely Static conception of consti- 
tutive ethics presented earlier, From it Cabot could quite natur- 
ally proceed to set up a goal of corporate growth similar to his 
conception of individual growth. Of this he writes; 
When social regulations grow rigid, mechanical, and lifee- 
less, when they cramp our freedom and spontaneity, we rebel 
and cnallenge their right to govern our actions any longer. . 
© e e ouch a protest sometimes voices a blind desire to smash 
things and to do as we please, regardless of others’ rights 
and of our own permanent interests, But when it expresses a 
recognition of new items the bill of fare, or of new desires 
born out of the old, in short of mental growth, it represents 


the same human need. that made the rules in the first place and 
can make them now. 69 


This definition of the dynamic aspect of ethics is significant. 
The nature of the possible alteration is strictly limited, the 
first hypothesis proposed about it is “a blind desire to smash 
things", the actual process of growth is hedged about with a 

Strict definition. Taus it seems fair to conclude that Cabot was 


f 
not looking for widespread application of his principles of im- 


S7Ibid., pD.. 335-4 
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proving our agreements. 
In this connection it is informative to note Cabot's 

treatment of the rignt of political revolution. He disagrees 

with Whewall, urging that the right be defined and asserting that 

a clear definition would not increase the tendency to invoke it, 

and then gives this interesting illustration; 

A formidable foreign power or a formidable money-power 
might cow Congress into passing iniquitous and self-destructive 
legislation. It would then be the law of the land. But all 
good oitisens would openly revolt agains) 1% and go to prison 
provided they could not get it repealed. : 

Significantly it is the “good citizens” who would revolt and this 
in the name of a@ principle generally recognized in the past, not 

in the cause of new truth. They would not fight bloodily in the 
streets (nor, presumably, be shot by the Elite Guards) but would 

go to prison after due process of law. Such an orderly picture of 
revolution seems not so much revolutionary as, again, constitutive. 

There is a deep insight behind this position, however. Dr. 

Cabot knew that the success of radical surgery is dependent on the 
general nealth and vitality of the rest of the body. Despite the 


best of intentions and expert diagnosis so far as the diseased 


member is concerned, it is the strength of the healthy parts of the 


patient's body which will alone effect a cure. He puts this whim- 


Sically in the analogy of a@ man walking on two legs: 


I confess that the standing foot is unprogressive. It 
stands for things as they are. It gets nowhere. it accumu- 
lates fatigue. It is actually beginning to decay, because 
its position favors congestion and varicose veins. But is the 


aspiring foot any better off? Of itself it is quite unrellable. 


Deprived of wholesome contact with mother earth, unhampered by 
the weight of established things, it is exposed to deflection 
by the veer} ne currents of its environment. It may go chasing 
wild geese. | 
This is a charming picture, but it seems to suggest that the rough 
dialectic of history has been somewhat tamed. Cabot's ethical man 
70 Tpid. De ‘180 | : - - 
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has apparently never learned to run and probably considers himself 
incapable of being knocked down and trampled on. So long as the 
weather and the company do not change, Cabot's man can have a 
pleasant stroll and arrive at a comfortable inn. I submit, ea 
ever, that he will have missed, as a social being, the difficult 
and dangerous wrestle with reality which Cabot sketched for the 
growing individual. 

The dominance of the constitutive conception of ethics 
in Cabot's social thought is paralleled in his theories of social 
work by a too exclusive emphasis on the individual, to the neglect 
of the determining environmental factors and our responsibility 
for them. Briefly I shall trace the development of Cabot's phil- 
osophy of social wrk from its pioneer beginnings to his last 
years. Cabot first got into tne field through the Social service 
Division of the Massachusetts General Hospital which he founded in 
1905. purely medical needs suggested this undertaking to him: he 
could not secure all the necessary diagnostic information in a 
clinical interview and he could not get nis recommended treatment 
carried out by clinical procedures only. "My work came to seem 
almost intolerable. I could not any longer face the patients 
when I had so little to give them. I felt like an imposter. Then 
I saw that the need was for a home visitor or social worker ...."’* 
The genesis them of Cabot's greatest humanitarian work lay in the 
demands of scientific medical procedure and personal feeling. 
Social thought proper had not begun. 

In 1906 Dr. Vabot wrote an article entitled "Some Unexpected 
Implications of the Intention to be Thorough in Medical Work", in 
which he showed the common concern of the doctor ands the social 
worker for the welfare of the patient's mind and character. The 


"Richard C, Cabot, Sociel Work, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1919, p. Xxv 
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46 
social worker is defined as an expert in "problems of estate” --- 
the manifold practical matters of economics, housekeeping, job- 
getting, ~ good and bad habits, hygiene, personal bea tiona --- 
which coneern us all. The relationship of client to counsellor 
is one of layman to expert, similar to the patient-doctor relation, ’% 
This basis, Cabot hopes, leaves room for self-respect and inde- 
pendence on the client’s part. 

Three years later UVabot defines social work as "the study 
of character under adversity and of the influences which mould it 


for good or il1."’4 


in those years he was well informed about 

some of the "influences" on character and advocated without a 
concrete proposition, both preventive and industrial medicine. 
Later on he became a director of the first group medicine company 
in Massachusetts. ’° The War, which took him to France, interrupted 
him in this work. While in France he lectured at the Sorbonne on 
social work and when he returned to this country he published an 
expanded version of his lectures as his definitive study of social 
work. He subtitled it, "Essays on the Meeting Ground of Doctor 

and Social Worker", 

In tais book, wuich is largely on specific tecnonical topics, 

his basic orientation is revealed. For example: 

Not everyone realizes that the giving of money in case of 
poverty is as dangerous as the giving of morphine in sickness. 
Money like morphine satisfies an immediate need... and soon 
makes the patient dependent on this sort of relief and so forms 
@ dangerous habit... . the state of things which produced the 
pain or the poverty is sure to recur.76 ~ 

794i chard C. Cabot, "Some Unexpected Implications of the 


Intention to be Thorough in Medical Work", Charities and the 
Commons, Vol. AV (1906): pp. 476-8, p. 478 | 


74capot, Social Service and the art of Healing, De 9O 


72cabot, Adventures on the Borderland of Ethics, pp. 45-95 


76capot, Social Work. p. 48 
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The “state of things” pneferred to is not the external conditions 
affecting the person. It is rather the internal conditions: 

It is true that somebody's sin, somebody's evil-doing 

is the fundamental thing in the social diagnosis of many 
cases. I have never yet studied carefully a case involving 
social work without finding some moral weakness as an import- 
ant element in the trouble. Moral elements always enter into 
the study of a case of social iris » « « but tuey are often 
» « « Subordinate. 

Cabot's basis of approach tuaen is centered in the personality of 

the client, in the endeavor to increase his moral strength, to 

help him to more of the things men live by. 

This personal conception of the nature of social work is 
expressed in a changed definition of social work which Dr. Cabot 
publisned in 1925; 

Social work is the effort to unblock and keep clear the 

channels of understanding within a person, between a person 
and his group, or between groups (such as employers, employees, 
the public) and tiarough these channg)s to favor the transfusion 
of the spirit and the power of God. 
One can see in this Cabot's developing philosophy of growth of the 
individual. Indeed, in this definition understanding of other 
persons is made subsidiary to contact witi God. In the context 


of Cabot's general outlook as discussed in the preceding chapter, 


this is a rich purpose for social work so far as the individual is 


concerned, but it seems to lack any sense of being necessarily con- 


nected with one's fellow men, or of being in any way responsible 
for tne creation of social blockages wiich it is the func tion of 
social work to undo. 

Significant also is br. Cabot's attitude towards the 
general causes of disease and moral ill health, particularly those 
in the environment into which many, including many he knew, are 
born. He writes: 


é 27ibid. p. 81 
78cabot, Adventures on the Borderland of athics, pp. 150-51 
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(The Doctor) cannot be altogether oblivious of the strands 
which bad housing, bad cooking, alchohol, morphine, racial 
misadaptation, and disillusionment weave into the 7geany-colored 
fabric of misery as it passes through his clinic.’ 


Sometimes he lists the causes of social and moral ill health: 
Vice, ignorance, overcrowding, eee | and rr. 
He knew the evils of the slums: 
Darkness, dirt, poor ventilation, favor the growth of 
germs, vermin, parasites of all sorts. They also depress 
the vigor and the power of the human organism to resist dis- 
ease ss { the moral aspects of the problem are still more 
important. 


It is not to be expected that any one man is going to right all 


these evils. Moreover, wr. Cabot did more concretely to promote 
the alleviation of taeir consequences thorough his clinics and 
Social Service than all but a handful of the men of his time. 

But the unanswered question is, how did he manage to be a Professor 
of Social sthics for fourteen years and never get into this matter 
as an ethical problem? 

The question must go unanswered so far as the evidence I. 
have seen might provide an answer. By some most curious chance, 
Dr. Vabot appears never to have asked the question of what is 
justice? Despite his concern for the objective facts in all cases a 
and his definition of ethics as discovering what the situation 
demands next, he shows no evidence of seeing either that men are 


intimately and inextricably related to each other in the causal 


mesh of the modern world and that certain qualities proper to 


men may not be denied them without wrong being inflicted. We 

have already suggested that Dr. Cabot did not grasp the historical 

development of the causes with which he worked, but that he re- 

lied on direct observation and long-term future calculation. 
72Richard G, Cabot, "Lhe function of Hospitals and Clinics 


in the Prevention of Industrial Disease," American Labor Leg- 
islation Review. Vol. Iil (1912) PP. 293-6, p. 294 | 
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Instead he believed that men must stick close to their oxi sting 
social agreements and be very chary of changing them, that the 
economically depressed individual may be helpea to fullness of 
life under the existing conditions of urban life, and that the 


individual's development is the supreme goal of life. There is 


truth in all these statements, but there are also large omissions. 


Cabot's approach to ethics and religion was a practical 
one, both as @ layman and as a professor. He did not profess to 
be a theologian, nor even @ metaphysician, only a physician. He 
was known always as "Dr. Cabot" but everyone associated with that 
term the warm feelings natural toward a medical men rather than 
the august eminence of a scholar. In this empirical area Richard 
Cabot was respected and beloved. His judgments about religion and 
about right and wrong grew out of the facts as he saw them and one 
could depend that what he said, he believed, and that what he 
preached, he did. ‘therefore, wien Cabot turned his mind to re- 
ligion, honesty and insight rather than profundity and vision were 
to be looked for. 

The Gevesopmen’ of Cabot's thought on Fel i gion is very 
interesting to watch, for tnis apostle of growth, in fidelity to 
his own gospel, went on by the logical necessity of his thinking 
to affirm and accept the main lines of the Christian pattern. An 
instructive exauiple of this is to be found in the development of 
Cabot's understanding of the nature of social work. tkarly defin- 
ing it as "to understand and to mould faulty character”, he later 
came to tiis: | 

Social work is the effort to unblock and to keep clear 

the channels of understanding within a person, between a 


person and his group, or between groups and through these 
channels to favor the transfusion of the spirit and power 


of God. 
S2oapot, Adventures on the Borderland of sthics, p. 150-1 
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It is to understand what he meant by this and why he said it that 
this chapter is written. 


The starting point of Cabot's development, his first pub- 
lished comment, is from the year 1908: 


I mean by religion the deepest that there is in any human 
being. When you reach the core of any man you reach, it seems 
to me, the divine spark in him, that is, you reach his re- 
ligion. That center, that core, as I have called it, lies 
behind and issues in all that he does ... (Religion) can 
only exist. in the future as it has in the past if it is the 
heart, the center, tne core, of every interest,® 


This is non-committal enough. iwo years later Cabot draws upon 
the richness of his experience to put content behind this formu- 
lation: 


fivery human being .. . needs the blessing of God through 
three, and only three, great channels: responsibility, recrea- 
tion, and affection; work, play, and love. With these any 
life ‘is happy in spite of sorrow and pain, successful despite 
the bitterest failures. Without them a man breaks his heart, 
severs his conscious connection with God. 


By these three terms Cabot means the first three-quarters of What 


fen Live By, and it is highly significant that in this first form 


his prescription is but threefold: work, play, and love, and that 


these are “the only three” channels to the blessing of God. Thus 
the very general term religion is given content by three quite 
"secular" activities, eacu of which is conceived as leading to the 
"blessing of God" which is left undefined. 

Now significantly "The Soul of Play" from which the, pre- 
ceding quotation is taken is a first sketch for What Men Live By. 


In fact the greatest part of it appears in that book, reworked 


into line with the fourfold system of the larger book. What has 


happened in effect is that William srnest Hocking'’s The Meaning 


of God in Human Experience®®, published in 1912, has been taken 


 SSRichard ©. Cabot, Psychotherapy and Its Relation to 
Religion, New York: Moffat Yard, 1908, p. 46 


S4pichard ©. Cabot, "The Soul of Play", The Atlantic, - 
Vol. CVI (1910), p. 607 


e5Williem %. Hocking, the Meening of Goa in Human Ex- 
perience. New Haven: Yale, 1914 
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over wholesale by Cabot in What Men Live By, published in early 


1914. Cabot freely and gladly admits this: "throughout the chap- 


ters on Worship I have borrowed freely from Professor W. E. Hock-= 


ing’s book. . ."86 It is a tribute to Cabot’s genius, I think, 
that he had 4 mind sufficiently open to learn from his fellow 
student and that he had the discrimination to find his own in 
enother’s book and add it to his already gathered treasure, And 
what Cabot adopts, ne makes completely his own, demonstrating its 
integrity to his own thought at every turn, 

What Cabot takes from Hocking is basically an orientation 
to the specifically “relizious" aspect of life, couched in terns 
"secular™ enough to be acceptable to the modern mind. Hocking's 
presentation is as empirical in itS starting point as ne wuld 
make it, though he travels far in his argument from that point. 
Cabot is characteristically utilitarian in what he uses from this 
structure. Under the titles "The Cure of Spiritual Fatigue® and 
"Nountain-top Views” Dr. Cabot covers what Hocking calls “religion 
as anticipated attainment”, Contact with the whole redeems the 
"“nain and paralysis of spiritual fatigue*®; 

| Worship is the self-conscious part of the natural recovery 
of value in life, when it has grown stale. For worship is the 
conscious love of the Spirit of the Universe, and we need it 


regularly like food or sleep. We need it to cure us of absorpe 
tion in the fragment, to free it of lonely isolation,87 


This functional approech--integrative and recreative--governs 
Cabot's first fully articulated system of religion. One senses 
that, having affirmed tne worth of work, play and love, Cabot 
found it necessary to lodge them in some way in the universe and 
to protect them from the liability, common to all human goods, of 
seeming “weary, stale, flat and unprofitable”. Thus, not so much 
for its own sake at this time, but as a practical necessity of 

88canot, What Men Live By, p. 271 

87 


Ibid., 273 
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successful living Cabot made worship a major point of his system. 


- The rest of his treatment of worship in What Men Live By 


is equally practical, He speaks of recollection, not so much of 


facts as of “the importance of the facts."88 He is trying to. 


release motivation, for he makes this point in connection with a 
youngsters excuse for not having arepared his music lesson, 
Disenthrallment from error and distraction and indecision and the 
recreative power of absorbing wonder are emphasized. Solitude as 
a means to honesty and insight ils recommended. Cabot notes the 
use of confession as a bringer of peace to troubled souls and 
includes the psychoeanalytic approach as a species of this religious 
activity. He equates all petitionary prayer under the rubric of 
Jesus’ prayer in Gethsemene: "If it may be, let this cup pass 
from me, but not my will but thine be done." In trying to give 
content to “thy will” Cabot works outwards from recognized stan- 
dards and in the end leaves the matter to be determined by the 
individual thinking “on the whole" and "in the long run® and "all 


taings considered, "89 He writes: 


After facing a desire wito the best wisdom waich we can 
reach, after thinking it through with absolute sincerity, which 
is the presence of God, we can begin to work again whole- e 
heartedly because there are no longer any rebels in cemp. We : 
have expelled both the doubts about our right to success and ’ 
the sullen misgivings about the need of our renouncing it,90 


This passage certainly indicates the pragmatic purpose behind 


Cabot's treatment of religion at this stage, for here as elsewhere, 
prayer and reflection are considered as factors of action in the 
world, 
One phrase, nowever, is significant, "with absolute sin- 
cerity, which is the presence of God." This suggests the concept 
S8Ipid., p. 279 
S9Ibid., p. 275 
90rpid., P. 507 
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52 
towards which Cabot was reaching next, that God is the only 
Reality and Life. But he honestly notes in his discussion of the 
praise of God: "I nave nothing of my own to report here,"91 He 
does, nonetheless, criticize: 

Even HKmerson's magnificent definition of worship as "the 


soliloquy of a beholding and _ soul", the jubilant soul 
appears a little indefinite, 


It is a tribute to Cabot’s honesty end ois genuineness that he 
will not easily accept a foggy, though pleasing, phrase in lieu 
of a fact of some sort. His brief discussion of the praise of 
God leads to a longer discussion of gratitude to the Universe and 
its Spirit, wita worsnip conceived as the unexpended residue of 
gretitude whicn could not be poured out on our fellows, But he 
does get beyond this insignt in the following passage: 

The forgiveness of sin is pernaps the whole answer to 
prayer, its alleiuclusive result. For the attainment of spi- 
ritual peace, the quenching of uncertainty, the freeing of 
snackled powers, and all that one could nope to attain through 
prayer can, I suppose, be properly included under forgiveness, 
That we are as dull, as habit-bound, and unoriginal as we are 
is doubtless largely our own fault, If so, the divine for- 


gi venegs will mean a burst of originality in thought, word and 
deed, | 


Despite the dubitative note of this passage, there is evidence of 
the dynamic element of prayer. Shackled powers are released and 
originality bursts forth, A new aspect of reality is revealed in 
the thought, word, and deed of tue liberated worsnipper. if prayer 
is. "Thy will be done", tnuen tois originality will be characterized 
by cualities derived from @ source beyond the worshipper, when 

the prayer is truly answered. 


‘Novelty is "miraculous, because its newness is the one 


thing that all law and all previous experience cannot explain,"%* 


*lipids, p. 310 


Y2Ibid., p. 309 
25Ibid., p. 319 
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When a man asks with all his might: What shall I do next? 

He is reacaing for the truth and the right. Ultimately 
hs is reaching for God's help, and when his question is ane — 
swered, he gets all he can hear of the answer to prayer. In- 
tense wondering, determined groping after the truth seeks the 
new, not for novelty's sake, but because notasne else is true 
to this minute's and this individual's need, 

Here man is asking to share the work of God the Creator and to 
push on the historical work of the real world by supplying what 

it at the moment requires, At such a moment the human and the 
divine intersect and the purpose of the world is fulfilled, in 
Cabot's eyes, This is basically work, but it has the satisfaction 
of fulfillment characteristic of play and art; it is motivated 


by love, the source of all Supermorality and it is clearly worship, 
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the communion with the Whole looking to its more perfect embodi- 
ment on Earth. Thus the four elements of Vabot's system are 


united into the single process whicn in his later work he came to 


call growth, Growth became, for him, the central end of life, as 
we have seen in Chapter IV. it remains to trace the religious 
aspects of that insight. : 
The discussion of growtao and reality ended witn tne ef- 
firmation tnat; 
(Our) agreements have a purpose, which, through a series 
of approximations, becomes the determination to grow, which 


is to draw reality into ourselves and ourselves into reality, 
to love and to serve the purpose expressed in our worla,. 


This conclusion follows logically from Cabot's promises. He 
started by putting ois faith in objective reality perceived by 
man, felt and interpreted by Him, It was natural to come to make 
this perceiving process central, because it has been from the 


beginning authoritative. Growth as it is finally defined consists 
S4rbid., p. 320 


Int a., 
*Scanot, Honesty, p. 318 


, 


we 


of increasing one's contact with what is, either by intellectual 
knowledge, or by some other form of relation which might be in- 
cluded under the heading observation, felt response and inter- 
pretation, his is wheat is meant by drawing "reality into ourselves 
and ourselves into reality", for Cabot, this absorbing, infinite 


task of work and art and love and worship is sufficient end for his 


life. 

The negative side of this faith appears in Cabot's insise- 
tence thet the heart of wrong is self-deceit., Cabot cuotes William 
James graphic description of our habit of ducking the unpleasant 
and then adds; 


When we thus “say away" and refuse to face disagreeable 
facts James does not call the act a “selfedeception". As he 
describes it it is more like a self-blinding, a hiding from : 
oneself, a voluntary acquiesence in inattention. We put out 
of sight the objects on our desk that would remind us of what ; 
we Ougnt to do. We tur io ibe Other direction, he says; we 
perform random acts. .. 9? 


This is nothing more tuoan a variety of ways of dodging the facts 


of a situation. Cabot goes on with mordant nonesty to list eleé- 


any! 
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veo comuon forms of selfedeceit and I know of no one who would 


not be left squirming wito guiltefeelings after a fair-minded 


Se ne ee 


consideration of nis probable culpability. But in relation to the 


topic in hand, this formulation of wrong is most revealing, for 


portant, perhaps the important, action in life, 


it is so completely in the purview of the perceptual reality cone | 
cept of the supreme good whica Cabot presents. Self-deceit is 1 

not looking at what is because of some private desire or pressure. | 

_  Selfedeceit is wrong, therefore looking at the facts is an im- 
i 


ane A ety 


But Cabot's important proviso to the "life its own end® 
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school must be recalled here, He protested against the glorifi- 


cation of all life, holding that some of it was clearly bad. -We 
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87 cabot, Meaning of Right and Wrong, p. 284 
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must select and choose in life, constantly. Indeed, doing ous duty, 


which is the substance of ethics, is nothing other than discovering 


performing the needs right now of the objective situation. So 
every moment there is a variety of conerete possibilities ranging 
from best to very bad. We must somehow select the good. The 
idea that tnere is an eternal option open, of differing content 
but identical nature, seems to me to give an element of particue 
larity to the "purpose expressed in our world” which makes it 
virtually ecual to the Will of God. It is active, unceasing, 
definitive of the good, irresistible save locally by some people 
for a limited time, and it is eternally developing itself while 
turning alwaya ‘the same entity. So to reality as supremely 
wortoful being, is now added tue idea of a particular arrange- 
ment of events whica best expresses reality at any given moment. 


Now the question is, now do we tell what this moment-to-e 


moment ideel is? Cabot answers as we outlined in Chapter IV, that 


by the nature of the intellectual and feeling elements in percep- 
tion of the facts, the indications of value judgment are made 
clear. We see at: least the next step forward. But no one can 
quarrel with this as irreligious, will they but recall Cardinal 
Newman's widely known hymn, 

This system is religiously workable, for it leaves room 
for prayer, which can be an actual part of tunis perception which 
is made central, an actual moment of growth, ihe feelings are 
strongly involved and motivation is thereby secured. Release 
from the imprisoning self is achieved by the very nature of the 
‘system woich is to make the self a significant function of ex- 
ternal reality. Power for livin, comes from intercourse with the 
woole, the application of the seit <c the still unknown, tne 


Opening ip of the limited persqiality to tne influx of life itself, 


36 


by the addition of novelty, which is growth, Finally, according 


to Cabot, that gratitude which is a natural response to the world 


flowers into adobation. Cabot never comes out and clearly says 


it, but his whole attitude of waiting upon, of voiding the self 


before, of seeking to be filled, of rapt attention and of unques- 


tioning trust which he bears towards reality seems to me to mean 


adoration and very little else. He makes a good deal of gratitude 


Ts 


for that which is not ours. 

Sin and separation are not denied. cself-deceit is given 
its full due. As he expressed it early in his writing, our 
punisnoment for self-deception is that we are excluded, that we 
sre “tout of it™,99 Cabot was clear what ne tnought about sin: 
he was too agin’ it: 

Though nothing can be plainer or more terrible than sin, 
the shameful and intentional violation of our own standards, 
it is now fashionable to ignore it. This will not do. The 
attempt to dilute and modify it. . . ticans muddleheadedness 
or sophistry. No one loses the consciousness of sin unless 


he loses it on purpose, that is, by sinning until he has 
calloused himself.100 


There is nothing uncertain sbout that, even in Cabot'’s own terms, 
for if sin is a fact of consciousness wuich cannot be ignored 
save by self-deceit, thenit is coubly daumed, first as 4% thing 
perceived to be aurtful in its conseouences and felt to be une 
lovely, secondly as leading to the mortal error of eer from 
reality. One of the useful aspects of such a doctrine of sin is 


that it does not unduly emphasize what is by nature too tenpting 


a forbidden pasture. By making it a matter of error more tian 


anything else, tne romance is taken out of it, while the undesira- 


bility is kept. 
“8cavot, Social Work, pp. 176-188 


f %8Cabot, "Belligerent Discussion" p. 53 
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100cabot, What Men Live By, p. 516 
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What is missing in all tnais? What of customary religious 


content has Cabot failed to include in nis own honest empirically 


derived system? The major lack which appears to me is a complete 


failure to comprenend the corporate nature of mankind and its 
component societies. ‘This appears in several pleces. First the 
sense of ni beens is lacking, namely the fact and feeling of being 
pound or left free by acts done before our time. In the comten- 


porary scene, the failure to appreciate this corporateness leads 


to a great lack of a sense of corporate responsibility and sia, a 


recognition of being responsibly involved in a situation not of 


our making and: not subject to our sole redemption, of which we 


must be but partial agents. Looking to the future and to eternity, 


Cabot lacked a sense of tne Kin-dom of God which at once is and 

is coming. -The fulfillment comes when "we shall know even as also 
we are known", 4 verse which I am sure must have had great mean= 
ing for Vabot. To me it is really surprising that Cabot didn’t 
get this insignt. It was much in the air of his time and it is so 
exceedingly congruent with ais established position. But in a 
sense it is a seal of the honesty of the rest of his thought, for 
if he was honest enougn to make so obvious an oversight as this, 


the presumption is that what he did see is actually there. More- 


over, it is the most natural thing in the world for a New Englan-— 


der to forget association with his neighbors when defining the 
Good Life. 

The final ouestion is whether this is COhristian or not. 
Because Cabot had never won the final insight into the signie- 
ficence of history, the question of whether he was a4 Christian or 
not did not seem to him of supreme importance. I have tried to 


Suggest in my brief summary above that most of the elements of 


the. Christian world-view were present. ihe one which might most 
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likely be expected to be missing in view of the absence of Cabot'’'s 
insight into social truth is Christian chsrity, but in my esti- 
mation, based on the record of his service and cheracter, it was 
the one rubric under which he is unquestionably Christian, 

Cabot is in no wise afraid of Christian language and he 
even admits that he is willing to “preach Christ and Him crucified" 
with no modern superadditions,+9 He frequently spéaks of 


a 
"Christian truths"™ and in collaboration with Dicks in The Art of 


Ministering to the Sick goes a long way towards granting a high 


Christology, but he also notes: 


The naming of God is not so important so long as we do 
the will of our Father in heaven,102 


This seems to be the dominant position Vabot held in this regard. 
It might be expressed by saying that he believed Christian truths 
because ae thought they were true, not because they were Christian. 
He sums it all up in tne last paragraph of his next to last work: 


The belief that 1 have been trying most of all to make 
clear in these chapters is that vitality, life, is the greate 
est word in Christian vocabulary, and that to consecrate and 
purify love, we need life in its fullest, richest sense,. the 
union of the body and spirit, witn neither left out. That life 
is communicated, as every Unristian knows, and is blessed in 
knowing, through the contagion of the greatest personalities 
and especially througn the contagion of that personality wae 
came that we might nave life and have it more abundantly. 05 


Jesus as a fact, as & man, compelling our love by his appeal to 

our objective view and judgment, tnat is the image of Jesus that 

Cabot gives. As the supreme exeiliplar and in some sense definitive 

Figure, He conmands Vabot’'s loyalty and always merits the oani tal 
. 


letters associated with his name. He is a function of the same 


reality which Cabot made central, its supreme example and as such 
L0loepot, Adventures on the Borderland of kthics, p. 6 
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Cabot and Licks, Art of Ministering to the Sick, p. 19 


10Scenot, Christianity and Sex, 78 
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our commanding revelation, 
This is all a function of the basic insight of Emerson 
and there is no better summery of Cabot’'s contribution to our 
understanding of the world than this passage from a letter of 
Emerson's to Rev. Solomon Corner: on) 


What is all this but the one Fact, the one and only good 
news, matter of comgratulation mutuelly between all rational 
agents throughout the Universe. we have found-at last that 
there is something and instantly all that we have called 
Heaven and Earth have become a pale appearance. Then they glow 
again, newly created by it,104 


a 


104241 ph W. Emerson, “Letter to Rev. Solomon Corner" as 
quoted in Pennington, The Disciplines of Freedom, p. 4 
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CHAPTER VIL 
CONCLUSLONS 


What then shall we say to all this? I think that the 
basic proposition with which I started is still valid: that 
Cabot is something of a genius. By genius I mean one who hes an 


honest perception of reality not necessarily novel, but genuine, 


Cabot puts it: 


Woen you tell toe trutno about any opinion, feeling or 
experience of yours, you take a step on tue creative path, 
because you are you and your life ana growtu are unique. Your 
trutofulness will be orixzinality if you are not coovying some- 
one else's bluebook. Veracity in such matters is original 
discovery, your needed contribution to all men's growth,105 


This, I think, is an excellent definition of Cabot’s contribution 
and excellence. He was, in the end, a completely honest man. He 
had a serious blind side, and that keeps him out of the front 

rank of thinkers. wtoreover, taere is little that is novel in his 


originality and it is to those woo catch a new kind of truth that 


toe world owes most. But Cabot was faitaful to tne end to the 
truth he did see, Judging the man by the only relevant standard, 
his fidelity to nis own goals, we must acmit thet here was a great 


soul and a man entirely given to God’s truth, 
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